INTRODUCTION

sympathetic imagination, and religiously given beneath
all the liberal convictions of her intellect. Less easily
intellectual, perhaps, than George Eliot, she canalizes
her earnestness finally in intellectual disciplines, and
achieves her justifying work in a very different field
from that of imaginative art. Yet in her initial drives
and potentialities she is more like George Eliot than the
distinctive achievements of the two women suggest.
Her account of her family and its antecedents is
a representative piece of nineteenth-century social
history:

'The family in which I was born and bred was
curiously typical of the industrial development of the
nineteenth century. My paternal grandfather, Richard
Potter, was the son of a Yorkshire tenant farmer who
increased the profits of farming by keeping a general
provision shop at Tadcaster; my maternal grandfather,
Lawrence Heyworth, belonged to a family of "domes-
tic manufacturers" in Rossendale in Lancashire, the
majority of whom became, in the last decades of the
eighteenth century, "hands*' in the new cotton mills.
Evidently my grandfathers were men of initiative and
energy, for they rose rapidly to affluence and industrial
power, one as a Manchester cotton warehouseman, the
other as a Liverpool merchant trading with South
America. Nonconformists in religion, and Radicals in
politics, they both became, after the 1832 Reform Act,
Members of Parliament, intimate friends of Cobden and
Bright, and enthusiastic supporters of the Anti-Corn
Law League. My father graduated in the new London
University, of which my grandfather, as a leading
Unitarian, was one of the founders' (p. 2).1

Both grandfathers, we see, had been ardent Cobden-

1 The page references given here are to the library edition (Lang-
mans). The work was once obtainable in the 'Pelican Books*.
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